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is. here mentioned among other signs of religious 
communion, it probably signifies, (according to 
the general opinion of biblical critics), that break- 
ing of bread which was introduced as a memorial 
of the death of Christ. Nevertheless, that the 
practice in question was observed as a part of the 
social meal, is evident from the immediate con- 
text. ‘* And all that believed,’’ adds the histo- 
rian, “‘ were together and had all things com- 
mon ..... and they, continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, did eat their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart.’’ On another occasion, 
when we are informed that, ‘on the first day of 
the week,”’ the disciples at Troas “‘ came together 
to break bread ;”’ there is no reason to suppose 
that they met for the purpose of performing a 
religiousceremony. Itappears, rather, that they 
came together to partake of a brotherly repast, of 
which it is probable that one particular object 
was the joint commemoration of the death of 
their Lord. After Paul had taken the opportu- 
nity, afforded him by this meeting, of preaching 
at length to the disciples, it is obvious that he 
brake bread with them for the refreshment of his 
body, and the satisfaction of the demands of na- 
ture. ‘“ When he, therefore, was come up again,” 
says Luke, “and had broken bread and eaten, 
and talked a long while, even till break of day, 
so he departed.” 

Lastly, the same fact is evident from the de- 
scription given by l’aul of the abuses which had 
crept in among his Corinthian vonverts in their 
method of conducting these common repasts. 
‘< When ye come together, therefore, into one place, 
this is not to eat the Lord’s Supper. For, in eat- 
ing, every one taketh before other his own sup- 

er: and one is hungry, and another is drunken. 
hat? have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in? or despise ye thechurch (or assembly) of God, 
and shame them that have not? What shall I 
say to you? Shall I praise you in this? I praise 
you not.”” After thus reproving them, and after 
explaining to them, in a passage already cited, 
the origin and true object of the observance which 
they had thus abused, the apostle, zealous as he 
was for the right order of this Christian meal, con- 
cludes with the following exhortatién ; ‘‘ Where- 
fore, my brethren, when ye come together to eat, 
tarry one for another; and if any man hunger, 
let him eat. at home, that ye come not together 
unto condemnation.” 

The supper, which the apostle here describes 
as the Lord’s Supper, which the Corinthians had 
so shamefully misconducted, and during the 
course of which the bread was broken, and the 
wine handed about in commemoration of the 
death of Christ, was probably the same as was 
otherwise called ‘‘ love,’ or the “‘ supper of love.” 
‘Their coming together,” says Theophylact, on 
1 Cor. xi. 20, (or rather Chrysostom, from whom 
his commentaries were borrowed, ) ‘“‘ was intended 
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nates this social banquet the Lord’s Supper, be- 
cause it was the imitation of that awful supper 
which the Lord ate with his diseiples.”” These 
suppers of love, or “ love-feasts,” are alluded to 
by Peter, and by Jude; and are described by 
Pliny, as well as by Tertullian, and other early 
fathers. It appears that they were frugal public 
repasts, of which the poor and the rich in the 
early Christian churches partook together, and 
which were regarded both as the symbols and 
the pledges of brotherly love. Such, then, was 
the ‘‘ Lord’s Supper” of the primitive Chris- 
tians ; such were the occasions on which they 
were accustomed to break their bread, and to 
drink their wine, as a memorial of the body and 
blood of Christ. 

To the simple practice which thus prevailed 
among these primitive Christians, (if preserved 
within proper bounds,) there appears to be noth- 
ing which can fairly be objected. It was a prac- 
tice which might be classed rather under the head 
of pious customs than under that of direct reli- 
gious ceremonies. It was, perhaps, little more 
than giving to one of the common occasions of 
life a specific direction of an edifying character ; 
and, under the peculiar circumstances of these 
early disciples, it might be considered no incon- 
sistent result of that general law, that, whether 
we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, all is to be 
done to the glory of God, and in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. But, appropriate as these feasts of 
charity. might be to the condition of the infant 
church, when the believers were comparatively 
few in number, and in a considerable degree pos- 
sessed all things in common, they would evi- 
dently be much less adapted for the use of those 
vast multitudes of persons, very slightly connect- 
ed with each other, who profess Christianity in 
modern times. As the numbers increased in any 
church, who would, as members of it, possess a 
right to attend the love-feasts, there would neces- 
sarily arise a great danger of abuse in such a 
practice ; and that this abuse actually took place 
in the church of Corinth, to an alarming and dis- 
graceful degree, we have already noticed on the 
authority of the apostle Paul. 

On the one hand, therefore, we may allow that 
those persons who continue the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, not as a religious ceremony con- 
stituting a necessary part of divine worship, but 
on the simple system of the primitive Christians, 
are not without their warrant for the adoption of 
such a course. On the other hand, it is no less 
evident that the apparent unsuitableness of the 
custom to the present condition of the visible 
church, its known liability to abuse, and, more 
especially, its close afinity with the abolished 
ritual of the Jews, appear to afford some strong 
reasons for its discontinuance. 

That there is nothing in the history of the ori- 
gin of that custom which precludes, under so 
obvious a change of circumstances, the liberty 
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reasons already stated. Here, however, it appears 
necessary to notice an expression of the apostle 
Paul’s, from which many persons have derived 
an opinion that this practice is binding on believ- 
ers in Jesus until the end of the world. “For 
as oft as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup,” 
says the apostle, in a passage already cited, “ ye 
do show the Lord’s death till he come.’’ The in- 
ference deduced from these words respecting the 
necessary permanence of the rite of the Lord’s 
Supper appears to be ill-founded. For, in the first 
place, they contain no command to the Corin- 
thians to continue the practice in question until 
the Lord’s coming: and in the second place, it 
is evident, from the context, that it was not here 
the apostle’s object to impress upon his friends 
the duration of the custom, but only its meaning 
or direction. The stress of his declaration plainly 
lies upon the words “ Ye do show the Lord’s 
death.” The words “ till he come,” appear to 
be added, as a kind of reservation, for the pur- 
pose of conveying the idea that, when the Lord 
himself should come, such a memorial of his death 
would be obsolete and unnecessary. It is the be- 
lief of Friends that the principle on which this 
reservation is made, substantially agrees with their 
own sentiment, that the spiritual presence of the 
Lord Jesus with his disciples, and the direct 
communion with him, which they are even now 
permitted to enjoy, virtually abrogate any prac- 
tice in his service, which is of a merely symboli- 
cal character. 


ignation of Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox and his 
friends were elevated to power, that the result 
was secured. During the protracted period in 
which this matter was in agitation, he was busy 
“in season and out of season;’”’ he struggled 
with difficulties and disappointments which 
seemed to those who knew them utterly too for- 
midable to be overcome. But he sought strength 
from Heaven—knew that he possessed the sym- 
pathies and prayers of the good, and when cast 
down, like the fabled Antseus, but rose the 
stronger. One of the many notes of encourage- 
ment addressed to him was written by John 
Wesley, and contained probably the last words 
of that extraordinary man; “ Unless, my dear 
sir, Divine power has raised you up to be as 
Athanasius contra mundum, I see not how you 
can go through your glorious enterprise, in op- 
posing that execrable villany which is the scan- 
dal of religion, of England, and of human 
nature. Unless God has raised you up for this 
very thing, you will be worn out by the opposi- 
tion of men and devils ; but if God be for you, 
who can be against you? Oh! be not weary of 
well doing. Go on, in the name of God and in 
the power of his might.” 

And he did thus go on with simple faith in 
the Most High, solemnly and constantly implor- 
ing Divine aid. His exertions were crowned with 
splendid success ; and when this success came, 
he acknowledged its source with heartfelt thanks- 
giving. With unaffected humility he observes, 
“‘Oh, what thanks do I owe the Giver of all 
good for bringing me, in His gracious Provi- 
dence, to this great cause, which at length, after 
almost nineteen years labor, is successful.” 

Nor, while he was doing this stupendous work 
for humanity, did he neglect the spiritual inter- 
ests of his own country. Pained at the low 
standard of piety among the clergy, and the for- 
mality and worldliness which prevailed in the 
church, he formed the design of addressing them 
on their estimate and practice of religious duty. 
The result was a work on Practical Christianity, 
which was executed with -ignal ability, and re- 
ceived with unprecedented popularity. Within 
a fortnight of its publication not a copy could be 
purchased, and within six months five editions, 
or seventy-five hundred copies, were in circula- 
tion. Writes Henry Thornton to Mr. Macauley, 
“‘ The book on religion lately published by Mr. 
Wilberforce, excites even more attention than 
you would have supposed, amongst all the graver 
and better disposed people. The better part of 
the religious world, and more especially the 
Church of England, prize it most highly, and 
consider it as producing an era in the history of 
the church.” Wrote Bishop Porteus, “1 am 
truly thankful to Providence that such a work 
has made its appearance at this tremendous mo- 
ment;’’ while the testimony of Mr. Newton was, 
“that it was the most valuable and most impor- 
tant publication of theage.” What,” hesays, 




























(To be concluded.) 





WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
(Concluded from page 6.) 


Early in the year 1789, we find him moving 
for the abolition of the slave trade, and present- 
ing a number of petitions to secure that measure. 
These petitions he accompanied by a speech, of 
which Mr. Burke remarks, “ the principles were 
so well laid down, and supported with so much 
force and ardor, that it equalled anything he had 
heard in modern times, and was not perhaps to 
be surpassed in the remains of Grecian elo- 
quence.” Bishop Porteus, too, writing on the 
subject to W. Mason, says, “It is with heart- 
felt satisfaction I acquaint you that Mr. Wilber- 
force opened yesterday, in the House of Com- 
mons, the important matter of the slave trade,,in 
one of the ablest speeches that was ever heard in 
that or any other place. It continued upwards 
of three hours, and made a sensible and powerful 
impression on the House.” Nor were Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox less loud in their encomiums. But 
it was not eloquence that could triumph over 
Guinea merchants. Many years elapsed before 
he could complete his object—years of opposition 
and trial, which would have discouraged almost 
any other man. During the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, every stratagem was resorted to, to de- 
feat the measure, although Pitt was personally 
friendly to it ; and it was not until after the res- 
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“ what a phenomenon has Mr. Wilberforce sent 
abroad! Such a book, by such a man, and at 
such a time—a book which must and will be 
read by persons in the higher circles, who are 
quite inaccessible to us little folks, who will 
neither hear what we can say, nor read what we 
may write. Iam filled with wonder and with 
hope. I accept it as a token for good—yea, as 
the brightest token I can discern. in this dark 
and perilous day. Yes, I trust that the Lord, 
by raising up an incontestible witness to the 
truth and power of the Gospel, has a gracious 
purpose to honor him as an instrument of reviv- 
ing and strengthening the sense of real religion 
where it already is, and of communicating it 
where it is not.”’ It was indeed one of the most 
useful publications that ever came from the press. 
Among those who have owed their conversion to 
its instrumentality, we may mention Legh Rich- 
mond, whose tracts, “The Young Cottager,” 
‘‘Dairyman’s Daughter,’ &c., have been the 
vehicles of life eternal to many souls. Burke, 
too, according to Miss Hannah More, on his 
dying bed acknowledged to Dr. Lawrence, his 
physician, that he had been greatly profited by 
it, and committed specially to him his thanks to 
Mr. Wilberforce, for having sent such a book 
into the world. 

Mr. Wilberforce retired from Parliament in 
the year 1825, and spent the residue of his days 
in the bosom of his family. There, encircled by 
his children and grand-children, and in com- 
munion with his Maker through his works and 
word, he cheerfully and usefully. “‘ passed all the 
days of his appointed time till his change 
came.” The following sketch of his domestic 
retirement is as truthful as it is beautiful : 

“ Who that ever joined him in his hour of 
daily exercise, cannot see him as he walked his 
garden at Highwood, now in animated and even 
playful conversation, and then drawing from his 
copious pockets (to contain ‘ Dalrymple’s State 
Papers’ was their standard measure) some favo- 
rite volume or other—a Psalter, a Horace, a 
Shakespeare, or Cowper, and reading or reciting 
chosen passages; and then catching at long- 
stored flower leaves, as the wind blew them from 
the pages; or standing before a favorite gum- 
cistus to repair the loss. Then he would point 
out the harmony of the tints, the beauty of the 
pencilling, the perfection of the coloring ; and 
run up all into those ascriptions of praise to the 
Almighty which were ever welling forth from 
his grateful heart. He loved flowers with all the 
simple delight of childhood. He would hoverfrom 
bed to bed over his favorites ; and when he came 
in, even from his shortest walk, deposited a few 
that he had gathered, safely in his room, before 
he joined the breakfast table. Often would he 
say, a8 he enjoyed their fragrance, ‘ How good is 
God to us! What should we think of a friend 
who had furnished us with a magnificent house 
and all we needed, and then coming in to see 
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that all had been provided according to his 
wishes, should be hurt to find that no scents had 
been placed in the rooms? Yet, so has God 
dealt with us. Surely flowers are the smiles of 
His goodness.’”’ 

He departed this life in his seventy-fifth year, 
after a short illness, not doubting that he was 
about to enter upon a world of secure peace and 
joy. 

“Thus at the shut of even, the weary bird 

Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely brake 
Cowers down, and dozes till the dawn of day ; 

Then claps his well-fledged wings, and bears away.” 


He was buried in Westminster Abbey ; and 
as his corpse, followed by a long procession of 
mourners, was laid nigh to the tombs of Pitt, 
Fox, and Canning, the vaulted roof of that vener- 
able pile gave back the sublime benediction, 
never more fitly offered—‘“ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord; yea, saith the Spirit, for 
they rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” 

To this rapid survey of the life of Wilberforce, 
must be added a brief delineation of his character 
and accomplishments. 

The glance we have taken shows most obvi- 
ously that one remarkable trait in his character 
was his consistent, ardent piety. He was a sin- 
cere Christian. This, none who read.his diary 
can doubt. He kept a record of the exercises of 
his soul—his interior life; and this shows the 
actings of a gracious principle, whose vigor was 
fed from Heaven. He was a Christian at all 
times, and in all places—on the Sabbath and 
during the week, in Parliament and by his own 
fireside. He walked with God, cultivated a sense 
of His presence, and of accountability to Him 
for all his doings, private and public. This was 
so marked as to be generally observable. He 
was taken knowledge of as one who had been 
with Jesus—was a living epistle, known and 
read of all men, and read for their profit. Many 
were forced to admit the reality of experimental 
religion from what they saw in him, and were 
won by his example to the paths of virtue. Says 
a person: “ When I entered life, I saw a great 
deal of dishonorable conduct among people who 
made great professions of religion. In my 
father’s house I met with individuals of this sort. 
This so disgusted me that, had it not been for 
the admirable pattern of consistency and disin- 
terestedness which I saw in Mr. Wilberforce, I 
should have been in danger of a sort of infidelity.”’ 
And remarks another, a shrewd observer: 
“That he acted up to the doctrines inculcated 
in his book as nearly as is consistent with the in- 
evitable weakness of our nature, is a praise so 
high that it seems like exaggeration: yet in my 
conscience I believe it, and I knew him well for 
at least forty years.” And he was a happy man ; 
thus giving the lie to the charge so current, that 
religion is a gloomy, melancholy thing. “The 
work of righteousness is peace, and the effect of 
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righteousness quietness and assurance for ever.” 
And Wilberforce found it so even as the prophet 
had said. He was one of the most cheerful, 
happy men of his day. Though the sympathies 


of his heart were often called forth by scenes of 


injustice and cruelty, he cast his care upon the 
Lord, who caused him always to triumph in 
Christ. He rejoiced greatly in the Lord: and 
while others were depressed and distracted with 
anxieties and labors, his soul was blest with a 
serene and tranquil sweetness. 

As another of his characteristic features, may 
be mentioned his honesty and fearlessness in the 
discharge of what he believed to be his duty. 
Once satisfied that a given course of policy was 
right, he steadily pursued it in defiance of ridi- 
cule, vituperation, or slander. He was often 
tried in this respect, but the result was ever the 
same ; he swerved not, he flinched not. Windham 
might be sarcastic, Burke ironical, and the King 
‘turn a cold shoulder,” and his constituents in 
Yorkshire remonstrate, and menacing epistles be 
addressed to him from various quarters; but it 
was enough for him to know that he was in the 
line of his duty. He went forward as an en- 
lightened, approving conscience dictated. Nor 
is it surprising that he triumphed. The cause 
of timid, vacillating action is weakness of con- 
viction. But Wilberforce, satisfied that he was 
performing the will of God and a noble service 
for humanity, never faltered, for his faith never 
wavered. The man who. is bent upon doing 
good, looking unto Jesus and filled with his spirit, 
is not easily daunted or discouraged. Such a 
man, meeting with obstacles, however formidable, 
instead of being stopped by them, takes them up, 
and bears them onward in his march, as Samson 
bore off the gates of Gaza! Such was Wilber- 
force ; his moral principle was inflexible, and his 
moral courage indomitable. 

His, too, was a spirit of Christian union. 
Although Mr. Wilberforce was a member of the 
established church, he had the wisdom and good 
temper to agree to differ with those who were 
not. He numbered among his warmest friends 
those who were not Episcopalians; and in ar- 
ranging and carrying out his plans of usefulness, 
co-operated as heartily with Dissenters and 
Quakers, as with those of his own denomination. 
His motto was that good old motto, never more 
precious than in this day of polemical strife and 
sectarian prejudice : “In essentials, UNITY ; in 
non-essentials, LIBERTY ; in all things cmARITyY.’’ 
And with reason: for disputes about the maxi- 
mum of difference in religious matters end much 
like the contest between Copelius and Spalanzani 
for the beautiful waxen statue, as described by 
Hoffman in his story of the Sandman, where the 
quarrel closed by tearing the symmetrical figure 
in pieces, and mauling each other with its frag- 
ments. So truth in such cases is often dismem- 
bered, and its disjecta membra used as weapons 
of aggression. 
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As a private man, he was most exemplary and 
amiable. He loved hospitality, and none crossed 
the threshold of his home without experiencing 
his kindness and being charmed with his conver- 
Mackintosh remarked of him, ‘that he 
was the most amusable man he ever saw, touch- 
ing life at all points.” His flow of spirits was 


perennial, and he delighted in all innocent ways 
to unbend himself. He had a vivacity which 
amused; and this vivacity and wit, which is 
rarely the case, were joined toa well-balanced 
mind and a sound judgment. 
judgment enabled him to adopt the most feasible 
means to accomplish a desired result; and this 
vivacity and wit enabled him to interest others 
in his undertakings, and prosecute them with 
energy and effect. 


This mind and 


We must close ; and we close in the hope that 


he whose character we have been contemplating 
will be imitated by those in public life. 
different aspect would be given to our halls of 
Congress and all our political affairs, were those 
in places of honor and trust like him of whom 
we have spoken, living not for their own fame, 
or their own pleasures, or for any selfish ends, 
but for the service of mankind and the glory of 
their Creator ! Statesmen formed after this model 
will be statesmen indeed—Christian statesmen, 
lifted above the clashings of the arena and the 
convulsions of party contentions, blessings to 
their own generation and ornaments to their 
country. We have a few such, and it is our 
prayer that they may be multiplied; that many 
may be seen emulating the bright example of 
Wilberforce, and binding upon their brows a 
wreath like his. 
this will hold its greenness in the lapse of ages, 
and freshen through eternity.— Parlor Magazine. 
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Other wreaths will fade, but 





THE NEW TESTAMENT IN TURKEY. 
A correspondent of the National Era, writing 


at Tocat, in Asiatic Turkey, relates the following 
interesting incidents. 


‘«¢ When we were reading together, some two 


years ago, Lamartine’s Sketches of Mohammed's 


Life and Institutions, I scarcely thought that I 


should so soon test by observation the practical 
working of the latter. 
owed by the ‘ Prophet’s’ mantle, everything and 


In this land, overshad- 


every custom appears to have remained as nearly 


stationary as possible, since the day when that 


benumbing shadow of spiritual despotism first fell 
on its hills and plains. But the light is pouring 
in from many points at present ; and we may hope 
that at no very distant date, though probably not 
without a struggle, the old, stifling garment of 
Islamism, pierced and tattered, may be flung back 
to the deserts, whence it was taken. When we 
think of what this country once was—the neigh- 
borhood of Eden—and see what it now is, a sun- 
scorched succession of almost barren hills ; when 
we recollect what races of men in old days were 
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marshalled here—what even the Turks them- 
selves were in their early days, and then turn to 
what they are now—we cannot resist the convic- 
tion that a rich land and a noble race have been 
sacrificed to an unnatural and soul-stultifying 
creed. 

We were all much interested in a venerable 
Turkish mountaineer, with a patriarchal beard 
and turban, who found his way to our court-yard 
some weeks since. He had come from the cliff 
of a mountain more than twenty miles away, with 
the following simple story and request. 

It seems that, some years ago, in some of his 
wanderings, he met, for one night, a travelling 
missionary. This foreigner, finding that the man 
could read, gave him a copy of the New Testa- 
ment. He took the book back to his own wild 
home ; and as he tended his herds on the broad 
hill-sides, or reclined tosmoke his chibouque under 
the shadow of some gray rock, (trees are not 
abundant on these old mountains, ) he opened and 
read its forbidden pages. The marvellous story 
of Jesus of Nazareth was all new to him, and 
more strange than the Arabian tales which had 
filled his boyhood’s ears. Truths, beside which 
the revered dogmas of the Koran were mere bab- 
blings, every where met his eye, as he went on, 
fascinated, through the pages. 

With a child’s heart he read, and with a child’s 
heart he believed, as the wise and great of this 
world too often fail to believe, the story of the 
world’s only Saviour. It made the old, lonely 
man strangely happy ; it seemed to open a new 
world and a new life before him. With the in- 
stinct of a heaven-touched heart, he longed to 
share this knowledge and happiness with some 
fellow being ; but knew that the strictest caution 
was needful in revealing his newly-cherished sen- 
timents. At last, he met a herdsman of nearly 
his own age, whose dwelling was also on the hills, 
in whose heart he found a chord of sympathy. 
To him he carried, by night, his precious book ; 
and together by fire-light they read and talked of 
its teachings, until the second mountaineer’s 
heart was won to something like the enthusiasm 
of the first. But, though they met as often as 
possible, the second soon found himself poor 
without such a treasure as his friend possessed — 
the wondrous Book. To procure another they 
supposed out of the question, as the giver of the 
one already possessed had long since left the coun- 
try. Well, they would copy it, they resolved ! 
And so they began their task, those two illiterate 
old men, who in their childhood had been taught, 
like most Turkish boys, to write a little in the 
Arabic character, but who had probably been 
more accustomed to the use of any other imple- 
ment than of the pen. Painfully and laboriously 
they proceeded, and had, if I mistake not, fin- 
ished several of the first chapters, when the wel- 
come news came to their ears of missionaries re- 
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his pen, saddled his mule, and, taking in his 
girdle a sum of money, came to buy a New Tes- 
tament for his friend. 

When it was given him, he wrapped it rever- 
ently in his girdle, (the common receptacle of all 
articles carried about the person, ) and raising his 
eyes, from which tears were starting, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘Oh! I could not live without this friend !’ 
(the book.) ‘Tamanold man; my wife and all 
my boys died long ago, and I am alone in the 
world ; but Jesus speaks to my heart out of this 
book, and then Iam not alone!’ Then, glancing 
at our well-filled library, he added, ‘ You have 
many and beautiful books there ; but I would 
not give back this for them all!’ And so, with 
the precious volume closely hidden over his heart, 
he went back, to gladden his old companion in 
the mountains. 

To have uttered such expressions as these in 
the city market-place would probably have cost 
him his life at once. For although the ‘ Hatti- 
Sherif,’ or charter of religious liberty, last year 
promulgated, cannot by any means be styled a 
‘dead letter,’ still it is at present practically 
such, so far as its enforcement within cities in the 
interior of Turkey is concerned. In former days, 
a recreant from the faith of his fathers would have 
been strangled by order of the judge; now, it 
would be done ‘ without judge or jury ;’ by an 
impromptu ‘ Vigilance Committee’ of green tur- 
baned fanatics; and the law might punish— 
whom it could conviet! ‘Turkish justice’ is a 
proverb among those who have tried it. At the 
Capital, public sentiment is slowly progressing 
toward a practical application of the new charter. 
Three Mussulmen have dared, not openly, how- 
ever, to receive baptism from the missionaries, 
and one is preaching there.” 





SOLOMON’S JUDGMENT. 


A correspondent, Jean Hulotte, inquires, 
whether Solomon had any imitators in his judg- 
ment, and who they were? In the sacred books 
of the Buddhists of Ceylon, there are numerous 
passages which exhibit a striking resemblance to 
incidents in the Old Testament. In the Pali 
commentary on the discourses of Buddha, enti- 
tled the Pansiya-panas-jataka, or “ Book of the 
Five hundred and fifty Births,” the following 
story occurs: it has been translated by R. Spence 
Hardy, and will be found quoted at p. 191 of 
Roberts’ Oriental Illustrations of the Sacred 
Scriptures : 

« A woman who was going to bathe left her 
child to play on the banks of a tank, when a fe- 
male who was passing that way carried it off. 
They both appeared before Buddha, and each de- 
clared the child was her own. The command 
was therefore given that each claimant was to 
seize the infant by a leg and an arm, and pull 


siding in this city, who had ‘books’ to sell.| with all her might in opposite directions. No 
The first-mentioned old man at once laid down sooner had they commenced, than the child began 
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to scream ; when the real mother, from pity, left 
off pulling, and resigned her claim to the other. 
The judge therefore decided that, as she only had 
shown true affection, the child must be hers.” — 
Notes and Queries. 


poraries; the Tinea, probably on ligneous or 
cottony fibre. Not a single insect has the system 
yet produced of the now numerous kinds that 
seek their food among flowers. In the Oolitic 
ages, however, insects become greatly more nu- 
merous,—so numerous that they seem to have 
formed almost exclusively the food of the earliest 
mammals, and apparently also of some of the fly- 
ing reptiles of the time. The magnificent drag- 
on-flies, the carnivorous tyrants of their race, were 
abundant ; and we now know, that while they 
were, as their name indicates, dragons to the 
weaker insects, they themselves were devoured by 
dragons as truly such as were ever yet feigned 
by romancer of the middle ages. Ants were also 
common, with crickets, grasshoppers, bugs both 
of the land and water, beetles, two-winged flies, 
and, in species distinct from the preceding car- 
boniferous ones, the disgusting cockroaches. And 
for the first time amid the remains of a flora that 
seems to have had its few flowers,—though flow- 
ers could have formed no conspicuous feature in 
even an Oolitic landscape,—we detect in a few 
broken fragments of the wings of butterflies, de- 
cided trace of the flower-sucking insects. Not, 
however, until we enter into the great Tertiary 
division do these become numerous. The first 
bee makes its appearance in the amber of the 
Eocene, locked up hermetically in its gem-like 
tomb,—an embalmed corpse in a crystal coffin,— 
along with fragments of flower-bearing herbs and 
trees. The first of the Bombycidee too,— insects 
that may be seen suspended over flowers by the 
scarce visible vibrations of their wings, sucking 
the honied juices by means of their long, slender 
trunks,—also appear in the amber, associated 
with moths, butterflies, and a few caterpillars. 
Bees and butterflies are present in increased pro- 
portions in the latter Tertiary deposits ; but not 
until that terminal creation to which we ourselves 
belong was ushered on the scene did they receive 
their fullest development. There is exquisite 
poetry in Wordsworth’s reference to “the soft 
murmur of the vagrant bee,’’— 






























FOSSIL INSECTS. 


Though it may at first seem a little out of 
place, let us anticipate here, for the sake of the 
illustration which it affords, one of the sections 
of the other great division of our subject,—that 
which treats of the fossil animals. Let us run 
briefly over the geologic history of insects, in or- 
der that we may mark the peculiar light which 
it casts on the character of the ancient floras. 
No insects have yet been detected in the Silurian 
or Old Red Sandstone Systems. They first ap- 
pear amid the hard, dry, flowerless vegetation of 
the Coal Measures, and in genera suited to its 
character. Among these the scorpions take a 
prominent place,—carnivorous arachnide of ill 
repute, that live under stones and fallen trunks, 
and seize fast with their nippers upon the crea- 
tures on which they prey, crustaceans usually, 
such as the wood-louse; or insects, such as the 
earth-beetles and their grubs. With the scor- 
pions there occur cockroaches of types not at all 
unlike the existing ones, and that, judging from 
their appearance, must have been foul feeders, to 
which scarce anything could have come amiss as 
food. Books, manuscripts, leather, ink, oil, meat, 
even the bodies of the dead, are devoured indis- 
criminately by the recent Blatta gigantea of the 
warmer parts of the globe,—one of the most dis- 
agreeable pests of the European settler, or of war 
vessels on foreign stations. I have among my 
books an age-embrowned copy of Ramsay’s ‘ Tea 
Table Miscellany,” that had been carried into 
foreign parts by a musical relation, after it had 
seen hard service at home, and had become smoke 
dried and black ; and yet even it, though but 
little tempting, as might be thought, was not safe 
from the cockroaches ; for, finding it left open 
one day, they ate out in half an hour half its ta- 
ble of contents, consisting of several leaves. As- 
suredly, if the ancient Blatte were as little nice 
in their eating as the devourers of the “ Tea Ta- 
ble Miscellany,” they would not have lacked food 
amid even the unproductive flora and meagre 
fauna of the Coal Measures. With these ancient 
cockroaches a few locusts and beetles have been 
found associated, together with a small 7inea,— 
a creature allied to the common clothes-moth, 
and a Phasmia,—a creature related to the spec- 
tre insects. But the group is an inconsiderable 
one ; for insects seem to have occupied no very 


“A slender sound, yet hoary Time 

Doth to the soul exalt it with the chime 

Of all his years; a company 

Of ages coming, ages gone, 

Nations from before them sweeping.” 
And yet, mayhap, the naked scientific facts of 
the history of this busy insect are scarcely less 
poetic than the pleasing imagination of the poet 
regarding it. They tell that man’s world, with 
all its griefs and troubles, is more emphatically 
a world of flowers than any of the creations that 
preceded it; and that as one great family—the 
grasses—were called into existence, iu order, ap- 
conspicuous place in the carboniferous fauna. | parently, that he might enter in favoring cireum- 
The beetles appear to have been of the wood and | stances upon his two earliest avocations, and be 
seed devouring kinds, and would probably have | in good hope a keeper of herds and a tiller of the 
found their food among the conifers; the Phas-' ground ; and as another family of plants—the 
midz and grasshoppers would have lived on the ._Rosaceae—was created in order that the gardens 
tender shoots of the less rigid plants their cotem- which it would be also one of his vocations to 
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keep and to dress should have their trees “‘ good 
for food and pleasant to the taste ;” so flowers in 
general were profusely produced just ere he ap- 
peared, to minister to that sense of beauty which 
distinguishes him from all the lower creatures, 
and to which he owes not a few of his most ex- 
quisite enjoyments. The poet accepted the bee 
as a sign of high significance : the geologist also 
accepts her asa sign. Her entombed remains 
testify to the gradual fitting up of our earth as a 
place of habitation for a creature destined to seek 
delight for the mind and the eye as certainly as 
for the grosser senses, and in especial marks the 
introduction of the stately forest trees, and the 
arrival of the delicious flowers. And, 


“ Thus in their stations lifting toward the sky 
The foliaged head in cloud-like majesty, 

* The shadow-casting race of trees survive : 
Thus in the train of spring arrive 
Sweet flowers: what living eye hath viewed 
Their myriads? endlessly renewed 
Wherever strikes the sun’s glad ray, 
Where’er the subtile waters stray, 
Wherever sporti¥e zephyrs bend 
Their course, or genial showers descend.” 


Testimony of the Rocks. 
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Onto YeaRLy MEETInc.—Letters received 
from several correspondents enable us to give the 


following interesting and satisfactory account of 


the proceedings of this meeting : 

The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
was held on Seventh day, the 5th inst., and was 
felt to beatime of sweet counsel and comfort. The 
two meetings for worship on First day were 


solemn and favored occasions. The ministry of 


the Gospel flowed to the comforting of many 
hearts, and supplications went forth to Him who 
made heaven and earth, the seas and the foun- 
tains of water, yet condescend:, in his great 
mercy, to the low estate of his poor creature 
man. 

On Second day morning the Yearly Meeting 
for business was opened, after an appropriate 
season of devotion, in which both prayer and 
testimony were offered. After the representa- 
tives from the four original Quarterly Meetings 
had been called, the annexation of Alum Creek 
Quarterly Meeting was taken up by reading the 
minutes of last year on the subject, and a para- 
graph in the Epistle from Indiana in relation 
thereto. Over one hundred members of that 
Quarterly meeting were present, some having 
come more than 200 miles; and there was a full 





expression of unity and satisfaction with its re- 


ception as a branch of Qhio Yearly Meeting. 


The certificates and minutes of Friends from 


other Yearly Meetings were then read, and thank- 
fulness was felt that the feet of the Lord’s mes- 
sengers had been directed thither. Robert and 


Sarah Lindsey were in attendance from London 
Yearly Meeting ; John Meader and Charles Cof- 


fin from New England ; John Scott from Balti- 
more; Huldah Atwater from New York, and 


Mary Thomas and Sarah Ann Linton from In- 
diana. 

The London General Epistle, and Epistles ad- 
dressed to Ohio Yearly Meeting from London and 
Dublin and from all the Yearly Meetings in this 
country, except North Carolina and Philadelphia, 
were read, and a Committee was appointed to 
prepare replies. It was also concluded to have 
2,000 copies of the General Epistle from Lon- 
don printed for distribution. 

Various subjects, mostly connected with the 
transfer of Alum Creek Quarterly Meeting, were 


referred to the Representatives, and the meeting 


adjourned after sitting five hours. 

Third day.—Jonathan Binns and James B. 
Bruff were proposed by the representatives and 
appointed Clerks. Two documents forwarded 
with the epistle from London, viz., “ A saluta- 
tion in the love of Christ to all who bear the 
name of Friends,” and “ An address to parents 
and others on the early training and scriptural 
instruction of Children,” were read, and 5,000 
copies of the former and 2,500 of the latter di- 
rected to be printed for distribution. The read- 
ing of the former document brought the meeting 
under a deep exercise in regard to what course 
could best be adopted in extending this appeal 
of our trans-atlantic friends to those who have 
ceased to walk with us, and a strong desire 
was felt that all proper means be used to keep 
an open door for their return. 

The reports from the Quarterly Meetings on 
Schools were read, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to give such advice and assistance to 
members in remote situations, respecting the 
school education of their children, as way may 
open for. Quarterly Meetings were also directed 
to appoint committees to join the aforesaid com- 
mittee in their labors to promote the guarded 
literary education of our youth. 

Fourth day.—The State of Society was entered 
upon by reading and answering the queries. 
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Much affectionate counsel was given during the 
exercise of the meeting, which was embodied in 
a minute to be appended to the summary. 

On this day the Epistle from North Carolina, 
which had come to hand sinee the last sitting, 
was read and referred to the Epistle Committee. 

Addition was made from Alum Creek Quarterly 
Meeting to the Committee on Indian affairs, and 
its former correspondents were received as corres- 
pondents of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

A committee was appointed to take into con- 
sideration a revision of the Book of Discipline, 
and report next year. 

The meeting then adjourned to 5th day after- 
noon, in order to allow a public meeting for wor- 
ship in the morning. This proved to be a favored 
season, in which several ministers were engaged 
in proclaiming the riches of Christ and unfold- 
ing the way of salvation to fallen man. 

The afternoon sitting of the Yearly Meeting 
was occupied principally with reports from Com- 
mittees. 

Sixth day.—Essays of Epistles were presented, 
read and directed to be forwarded to the other 
Yearly Meetings, Philadelphia excepted;  re- 
turning minutes for the beloved brethren and 
sisters who were present from other Yearly 
Meetings were adopted, and a joint committee 
of men and women friends was appointed to visit 
and assist subordinate Meetings. 

The Yearly Meeting was much larger than at 
former periods since the late secession, owing 
principally to the annexation of Alum Creek 
Quarterly Meeting. The deliberations during 
its several sittings were characterized by great 
harmony and love, and the close in the afternoon 
was marked with deep feelings of solemnity, and 
but one sentiment seemed to animate every 
heart ; “‘ Behold how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 


Our dear friend Wm. Green having visited 
most of the meetings to which his religious 
concern extended, within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, embarked on the 2d inst. 
at New York for Liverpool, on his return home- 
ward. 


Diep, on the 26th of Eighth month, at his residence 
in Pelham, Westchester County, New York, Benjamin 
S. Corus, in the 74th year of his age. This esti- 
mable friend was a warm advocate for the education 








and the civil and political rights of the colored race ; 
and when a resident in the City of New York, he was 
an active manager of the “Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquents.” 

His health had declined for a considerable time 
previously to his decease, and when he became aware 
that his end was near, he was favored with great 
calmness, relying for salvation solely on the mercy of 
God through the atoning blood of Jesus Christ. We 
reverently believe his end was peace. 

Digp, At Vassalboro’, Maine, the 19th of 6th month 
last, Beruian, wife of Benjamin Goddard, in the 47th 
year of her age,a member of Vassalboro’ Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. This dear friend was called from 
her family at a time when her children much needed 
@ mother’s care. Yet she was favored, through Di- 
vine grace, to give all up; commending her husband 
and beloved family to the keeping of their Heavenly 
Father. She bore her sickness with much calmness 
and composure, saying at one time, “The Lord has 
made all my bed in sickness.” Near her close she 
said to her husband, “I have given thee and the dear 
children all up. Do not hold me, I want to be re- 
leased.” On the day of her death, after a little rest, 
she said, “I am so happy, so happy ;” “ may you all 
be prepared to meet me in heaven. Come sweet 
Jesus ;” which were the last words she uttered dis- 
tinctly, and quietly passed, we trust, to a mansion of 
eternal rest. 

——, On the 7th of 8th month, at Springdale, Ce- 
dar Co. Iowa, in the 39th year of her age, Repecca 
wife of Jesse Bowsrsocx, and daughter of Jane 
Lynch, widow of the late Joshua Lynch, of Ohio. 

This dear friend was one of the earliest settlers of 
this place, where she had by her kindness and hospi- 
tality made herself universally esteemed and beloved. 

Through divine assistance she was enabled to dis- 
charge with faithfulness her responsible duties, as a 
consistent Friend,a devoted mother, and an affection- 
ate wife. 

At the time of her death, in company with her hus- 
band and two daughters, she was returning home from 
a neighboring town, preparatory to making a visit to 
her friends in Ohio, when they were all thrown out of 
the carriage, the wheels of which passing over her 
chest caused almost immediate death. The daughters 
were not hurt, but her husband was very seriously in- 
jured, and narrowly escaped losing his life also. 

Although our dear friend was so unexpectedly taken 

away from the very midst of usefulness amongst her 
large family and extensive circle of friends, they are 
greatly consoled in the belief, that the work of sanc- 
tification had been going on in her heart, and that 
through the merits of her Redeemer, she was in mercy 
prepared for this momentous change; which speaks 
loudly unto all, “ Be ye also ready.” 
, In Granville, 21st of Third month last, after 
a brief but painful illness, which she bore with great 
patience, Saran E. Barxsr, widow of the late Caleb 
Barker, aged 82 years and 9 months. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding School 
at West-Town will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth day 
the 9th of next month, at '7 o’clock, P. M. 

The Committee onnstruction and the Committee 
on Admissions meet on the same day—the former at 
4 o’clock and the latter at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

The visiting Committee meet at West-Town on 
Second day afternoon, the 5th of Tenth month, to at- 
tend the semi-annual examination of the Schools. 

For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
there will be a conveyanceat West Chester on Second 
day the 5th of 10th mo., on the arrival of the after- 
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noon train which leaves the depot in this city at 4 
o’clock. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 15, 1857.—2t. 





REVOLT IN INDIA. 


Revolt in India !—30,000 of the native troops 
in a state of mutiny !—Massacre of the Euro- 
peans! Such were the terrible news flashed to 
our government by extraordinary express from 
Cagliari a few weeks ago, and the details subse- 
waned received fill up with painful accuracy the 

earful outline of a tragedy which has struck 

many an English home with dismay, and awakened 
in every thoughtful English mind a concern ap- 
proximating, in some degree, to the vast interests 
at stake in the East. 

Few events so grave in their import, or so dis- 
astrous in their possible consequences, have oc- 
curred in the history of our country. Already 
the accounts received are harrowing in the ex- 
treme. No sooner were the restraints of military 
discipline broken, than the fatal science of mur- 
der, to which, with so much skill, and at such 
vast cost, the native soldiers had been trained by 
their English conquerors, was turned with ruth- 
less barbarity against their European masters. 
Regiment after regiment revolted—the result, 
doubtless, of a wide and organized conspiracy ; 
and the defenceless Europeans, at the mercy of 
the armed and infuriated rebels, were cut down, 
shot, and in some cases hacked to pieces—nei- 
ther sex nor age being spared in the general mas- 
sacre which prevailed. 

Of all crimes war is the most horrible in its 
incidents ; and of all wars insurrection is proba- 
bly the most cruel and relentless. Humanity 
shudders at the thought of scenes to which so 
many of our countrywomen have been exposed 
during this Indian outbreak, and of the fate to 
which too many of them have been doomed. 

The wife of an officer, writing from Meerut, 
says :-— 

“Then came the awful news of the murdered. 
Poor young McNabb, just joined, Mr. Phillips, 
our veterinary surgeon, and, alas! our dear friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Dawson, dead! and Dr. Christie 
awfully wounded! The 20th Native Infantry 
had been fiends, and shot five or six of their own 
officers. One or two of the 11th were also killed. 
Several ladies have been cut to pieces. We saw 
a poor lady in the verandah, a Mrs. Chambers, 

lately arrived), soon afterwards she was found 
ead, horribly cut, and she on the eve of her con- 
finement. 

“ We had a terrible alarm the night before 
last. Six hundred sappers and miners had been 
called into the station to raise the works; but 
one day after their arrival they shot the command- 
ant, and fled. Guns and carabineers followed, 
and fifty of them were killed.” 

This was the state of things at Meerut; but 
the intelligence from Delhi is still more disas- 
trous. The city had been captured by the muti- 


neers, and a general massacre of the Europeans 
had taken place. The loss of life has been very 
great: of one regiment, it was feared that every 
officer had perished. The Cawnpore end of the 
Ganges Uanal is reported to be full of the dead 
bodies of Europeans’; from which it is supposed 
that all, or nearly so, of the employées on the ca- 
nals, Grand Trunk Road and Railway, have been 
murdered. 

When the latest accounts left India the revolt 
had not extended beyond the Bengal Presidency, 
though it is needless to say that the next mail is 
looked forward to with intense anxiety, not to 
say alarm, in this country. No one attempts to 
disguise the fact that our authority in India is 
shaken to the very centre ; and that we hold as 
by a thread our supremacy in our vast, ill-gotten, 
and ill-governed Eastern Empire. Should the 
native troops of Bombay and Madras follow the 
terrible example of treachery set by their Benga- 
lese brethren, we may see the boasted conquests 
of 100 years swept from our grasp in as many 
days, and, with the loss of India, add another to 
the countless bitter illustrations which attest the 
truth of the Divine warning: ‘“‘They that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

Most solemn is the lesson taught by this new 
and fearful tragedy in India! How long will 
Christian England persist in her insane reliance 
upon a policy of arms? How long will she per- 
mit her reason to be blinded and her conscience 
seared against the testimony of that gospel which 
she professes to have received? Every ray of 
that gospel is a beam from Mercy’s source, warn- 
ing the Christian from those shoals and rocks of 
crime and cruelty which surround the track of 
War. Every word of that gospel is a living pro- 
test against the passions and principles which 
unsheath the sword. Every promise of that gos- 
pel is a rebuke to the faithlessness of Christian 
nations, by whom the glorious hills and green 
valleys of God’s earth are reddened with the blood 
of slaughtered millions, shed for what is called 
the defence of territory, and the maintenance of 
national rights. 

Deeply as we abhor the cruelty and treachery 
of these Indian soldiers, who have thus spread 
the havoc of fire and sword among those into 
whose service they had entered : we cannot but 
regard with profound sorrow and alarm that spir- 
it of sanguinary vengeance which seems, to so 
fearful an extent, to animate our public journal- 
ists in this country, in the comments that have 
appeared, on the present crisis in India. Re- 
membering that we are in a Christian land—that 
we profess a religion which teaches emphatically 
the doctrine of forgiveness, the duty of mercy, 
and the treason of him who takes vengeance into 
his own hands, we cannot but feel that one of 
the heaviest calamities and greatest dangers con- 
nected with this Indian revolt is the horrible ery 
for revenge, which is now echoing through the 
English press.—London Friend. 
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MANUFACTURE OF COMBS. 


It is said that the greatest comb manufactory 
in the world is in Aberdeen, Scotland. There 
are thirty-six furnaces for preparing horns and 
tortoise shell for the combs, and no less than one 
hundred and twenty iron screw presses are con- 
tinually going in stamping them. The coarse 
combs are stamped or cut out-—two being cutin one 
piece ata time. The fine dressing combs, and 
all small tooth combs, are cut by fine circular 
saws, some so fine as to cut forty teeth in the 
space of one inch, and they revolve five thousand 
times in one minute. There are some two thou- 
sand varieties of combs made, and the aggre- 
gate number produced, of all these different 
sorts, is about 9,000,000 annually; a quan- 
tity that, if laid together lengthways, would ex- 
tend about seven hundred miles. The annual 
consumption of hoofs amounts to 4,000,000 ; the 
consumption of tortoise shell and buffalo horn, 
although not so large, is correspondingly valu- 
able. A hoof undergoes eleven distinct opera- 
tions before it becomes a finished comb. 





THE BREAK OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


The misfortune to the Atlantic Telegraph oc- 
curred just at the only point where there could 
have been no previous test by actual experiments, 
i. e. the effect of tightening those brakes upon 
the wire when it had a rapid descending motion 
upon two miles of wire. Nor could it be deter- 
mined what effect a heavy swell of the Atlantic 
concurring with such a sudden check to a falling 
body might have. Enough, however, one would 
have supposed, might have been anticipated from 
former experiences in the Mediterranean and 
other deep seas, to have shown the peril of this. 
One thing is clear, that the strain on a wire so 
circumstanced by any sudden check, must be 
very far greater than the simple suspension of 
six miles of its own weight. 

That the cable can be laid under favorable cir- 
cumstances in a smooth sea, and even in a pretty 
rough one, has been now demonstrated ; and this 
where the water is upwards of two miles deep. 
But it would seem that it never can be safe to 
check the rate at which the wire is let out by 
using the brakes. The momentum acquired in 
a deep sea by the cable is too great. Wire of 
greater strength than that used, so far, may be 
necessary; but that the telegraphic cable will be 
laid, though there should be half a dozen failures, 
there can be no doubt. Much has yet to be 
learned as to the best specific gravity for the 
telegraphic cable to possess. 

In the wire used this time, it will probably be 
found that strength was too much sacrificed to 
flexibility. That coil of fine wire wound so 
closely as it was, and long enough to go many 
times round the world, added materially to the 
weight of the cable, but not one particle to its 
strength in a strain like the one it encountered. 


It is quite likely that two or three efforts may 
fail before one succeeds; but if it takes a wire 
so large as to require a navy to lay it, and as 
heavy asa ship’s cable, the international com- 
munication will assuredly be made. After it has 
been once successfully accomplished, easier 
methods of doing it again will suggest themselves, 
especially more exact ways of determining the 
proper specific gravity of the cable, which must 
be the main point. Before many years are over, 
fleets may want to carry a coil of telegraph wire, 
and keep up their communications with the 
shore. In fact, while it is impossible to foresee 
the end of the wonders that will be accomplished 
by this movement, some considerations are obvi- 
ous at once. The telegraph cable that first 
crosses the Atlantic will be of great value to the 
world. We have always believed that there is 
scarcely any other form in which capital can be 
invested in these days, in which it is producing 
such immense and important benefits to society, 
as in these Magnetic Telegraph lines. The “7 - 
tal employed is so small, compared with the 
good done to society, that it must be profitable to 
all connected with it beyond any other form of 
investment eventually. 

But a telegraph that will bind America and 
Europe together, will do the world such service 
as no intellect of man can at this moment con- 
ceive. The imagination of the poet is outstripped 
by the achievements of the philosopher. Sup- 
pose there is a little risk about it just now, yet 
the spirit that inspired Columbus in pushing out 
upon the unknown deep in search of a new con- 
tinent, was not more important to the world, or 
more fraught with hope and happiness for men 
than an ocean crossing telegraph. 

It follows from this, and especially from the 
difficulties of a first achievement, that when suc- 
cessfully accomplished, it will have a right to 
pay a far better dividend than ordinary enter- 
prises of the kind. It ought to be, and no doubt 
will be the policy of the Company to put down 
their prices so low that it may be employed night 
and day all the year round. The cheaper the 
rates, the greater number of messages. But if 
the price of messages were ten or twenty times 
as great as it will be, there would be messages 
enough that must be sent to make it pay. 

Before, however, one cable is fully employed, 
and at whatever price, there will, we may de- 
pend upon it, be rivals enough in the field. We 
should not be surprised if, in less than ten years, 
Boston and Liverpool are united by a line direct ; 
if, in fact, the sea is rather preferred to the land, 
as less expensive and less liable to get out of 
order from storms. Nor is it impossible that, in 
the course of that time, New York, Boston and 
Charleston will have lines touching at different 
points of the European continent. It will be- 
come a necessity alike of commerce and of 
national policy for us to have more than one 
string to our bow.— Public Ledger. 
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The Mountain Formation of North America— 
The Great Table-Lands— Geographical Fea- 
tures. 

(Concluded from page 12.) 

The Western Cordillera continues to traverse 
Sonora, and passing round the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, reappears in sight of the ocean in the State 
of California. Opposite San Bernardo, another 
mountain chain branches from its eastern flank, 
traverses the Table Lands by a northern course, 
dividing the waters of the Colorado and Great 
Salt Lake, and plunges into the Sierra Madre 
between the sources of Green River and Snake 
River. This is the fourth great mountain chain 
of the Table Lands, is one thousand miles in 
length, and is the Sierra Wasatch. Between 
it and the Sierra Mimbres is included the im- 
mense Mountain Basin of the Colorado, which 
is the fourth subdivision of the area of the Table 
Lands. This basin has an immense area, great 
altitude, great perplexity of mountains, and is 
redundant in striking and wonderful novelties. 
The Rio Verde, Rio Grande of the West, the Rio 
San Juan, collect its upper waters, and, uniting 
against the inner flank of the Cordillera of the 
Snowy Andes, gorge it diagonally through and 
through, and escape into the Gulf of California. 
This sublime gorge is four hundred miles in 
length, and is known as the “Canon of the 
Colorado.” It is throughout a narrow mountain 
chasm, traversing, without interruption, the very 
bowels of the Andes, having perpendicular mural 
sides, often many thousand feet in altitude. 
Other important affluents of the Colorado (the 
Mohabe, the Little Colorado and the Gila,) force 
their way into it by a labyrinth of gorges simi- 
larly scooped through the bowels of the mountain 
mass. 

These two remarkable basins, then—the 
Del Norte and Colorado—lie against the Sierra 
Mimbres, asa back bone. The waters of the 
first gorge the Sierra Madre to the Gulf of 
Mexico ; those of the second, the Andes to the 
Gulf of California; but no gorge unites them 
through the Sierra Mimbres, which is unper- 
forated. These basins are both longitudinal in 
shape and position ; they overlap one another, 
and thereby multiply the number-and complexity 
of mountain barriers. Among the physical phe- 


rado”’ is an isolated fact, unique and sublime in 
interest. These two basins are, par excellence, 
the metalliferous department of the world, and 
are infused throughout with mountains of the 
precious stones, and precious and base metals— 
of lava, obsidian and marble—of salt and coal, 
and with rivers of thermal and medicinal wa- 
ters. 

Let me hasten to other subdivisions of equal 
interest. Near the forty-second degree of lati- 
tude the Western Cordillera throws off the fifth 
mountain chain of the Table Lands. This has 
a serpentine course, mainly east and west, is 






















order of the basins of the Table Lands. 
the most admirable of them all. 
circular configuration and two primary rivers. Its 
size, position and configuration relatively to the 
Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Ocean, make 
it the élite of them all. 
Table Lands from rim to rim, as do both its great 
rivers, the Snake River and the Columbia, which, 
uniting, gorge the Andes at the Cascades, pene- 
trating through them to the Pacific in 46° 19. 
They run from east to west and connect exactly 
by convenient and single passes across the Sierra 


-nomena of the globe, this “Canon of the Colo- 
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twelve hundred miles long, and forms the divide 
between the basin of the Salt Lake and the basin 
of the Columbia. It joins with the Sierra 
Wasatch, and immediately at the point of junc- 
tion plunges with it into the Sierra Madre. The 
great basin, containing in one of its depressions 
the Salt Lake, is the counterpart, on our con- 
tinent, of the Caspian of Asia. 
first and second basins, encased all around with 
an unperforated mountain wall, and neither sends 
nor receives water from any sea. Nearly opposite 
to Puget’s Sound, a sixth chain of mountains, 
breaking off from the eastern flank of the West- 
ern Cordillera, traverses the Table Lands by a 
due northern course, and sinks into the Sierra 
Madre, closely enveloping the sources of the Co- 
lumbia River. 
Mountains, and divides the waters of the Colum- 
bia from those of Frazer’s River. 


It is, like the 


This is called the Okennagan 


The Basin of the Columbia is the sixth in 
It is 
A splendid 


It extends all across the 


Madre, with the great rivers flowing down to the 
Atlantic. It partakes of all the cardinal charac- 
teristics of the other basins, having, in addition, 
mighty forests, navigation, a larger share of 
arable qualities, and a superior economy in its 
topographical surface and position. 

Such are the six primary basins and mountain 
chains which checker and arrange themselves 
into the Grand Plateau of the Table Lands, as 
Ihave seen them and become familiar with 
them. There is a seventh, the basin of Frazer 
River, with which I am acquainted only from 
the reports of others who haye reconnoitered it. 
It has the same general features, though smaller, 
longitudinal in direction, and narrow. 

We may now, then, return to the third elemen- 
tary division of the mountain formation of North 
America, namely: The Plateau of the Table 
Lands. We may understand its variety and 
vastness, yet handle itas a unit. The lowest 
sedimentary points, at which the waters accumulat- 
ing form the lakes of Mexico, Mappimi, Gusman 
and Salt Lake, have an average altitude of 6,000 
feet above the seas. The whole Plateau has 
then the elevation of a primary mountain. Itis 
everywhere fertile, being pastoral for the most 
part, but arable where irrigation is adopted. 
Every geological formation exists on a Titanic 
scale, voleanoes, columnar basalt and pedrigals 
of crystallized lava, porphyritic granite and sand- 
stone, and secondary basins of the sulphate and 








‘and forests accumulate as upon the Alps. But 
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carbonate of lime. It is universally a rainless 
region, and nowhere is arable agriculture possible 
without artificial irrigation. Pastoral culture is 
the prominent feature, wherein it rivals the Great 
Plains. The air is tonic and exhilarating, the 
atmosphere resplendent with perpetual sunshine 
by day and with stars by night. The climate 
is intensely dry, and the temperature variant and 
delicious. Habitations are not essential in this 
salubrious and vernal clime ; the aborigines dis- 
pense with them. During three years that I have 
passed upon the Plateau, I have rarely slept 
within a house or beneath any canopy but the 
sky, infinitely spangled with stars. Upon this 
Plateau has existed the populous and civilized 
empire of the Aztecs, and in South America that 
of the Incas. Timber grows upon the rivers and 
upon the irrigated mountain flanks. To arrange 
the arable lands for irrigation is not more costly 
than our system of fencing, which it supersedes. 
No portion of the globe can maintain a denser 
population. 

But the fourth subdivision of the “ Mountain 
Formation of North America,” is the Snowy 
Cordillera of the Andes. Everybody is familiar 
from childhood with the South American Andes. 
This of ours is the same, unchanged in any char- 
acteristic, except an increased and superior 
grandeur. Let us restore to it its ancient and 
illustrious name! Let us inquire how it has 
come temporarily to be lost ! The Andes traverse 
the American Continent in one unbroken and 
uniform mass from Cape Horn to Behring’s 
Strait. Towards the ocean, to whose indented 
shore they are parallel and from which they are 
everywhere visible, they present a precipitous 
front and immense altitude; they everywhere 
surmount the line of perpetual snow. Upon this 
front, which receives the perpetual winds from 
the ocean and is bathed with its vapors, snows 


with which the illustrious Humboldt has analyzed 
the geographical wonders of this Cordillera of the 
snowy Andes, and tinted them with eloquence ! 

Finally, I am bewildered how to speak of the 
Jifth subdivision, which is the Maritime Pacific 
Front. This brings us out to meet the ocean, to 
blend together the varieties of sea and land, and 
where, among the assembled climates and coun- 
tries of the globe, Cornucopia permanently dwells 
with her ever redundant and overflowing horn 
of ripening beauty and plenty. This Maritime 
Pacific Front is the counterpart of yours outside 
of the Alleghany and upon the Atlantic. It is 
the tide-water region. Yours has an area of 
271,000 square miles, this of 420,000: this is 
not much broader from the mountains to the sea, 
but bas a greater longitude. - In every detail of 
climate, vegetation, soil, and physical formation, 
there is between these two seaboards the com- 
pletest contrast. On the Pacific are blended, 
beneath the eye, and swept in at one sight, the 
sublime, castellated masses of the Andes—their 
bases are set in the emerald verdure of the plain 
rising gently above the sea level—their middle 
flanks are clothed with the arborescent grandeur 
of pine and cedar forests. Naked above and 
towering into the upper air, their columnar form 
of structure resembles an edifice designed to in- 
close the whole globe itself ; but from this founda- 
tion, and rearing their snow-covered crests 
another mile into the firmament, shoot up vol- 
canic peaks at intervals of one hundred miles, 
incasing the throats of the inner world of fire, 
and corruscated in perpetual snow, beneath 
coronets of voleanic smoke and flames. 

The sublimest of the oceans, more majestic 
rivers than the Ganges or Egyptian Nile—the 
grandest and most elevated of Karth’s mountains, 
superlative forest evergreen, an emerald verdure 
and exuberant fertility, a mellow and delicious 
atmosphere imbued with purple tints reflected 
from the ocean and the mountains, a soft, vernal 
temperature the year round; whatsoever can be 
combined of massive and rugged mountains, pic- 
turesque landscape and a verdant face to nature, 
shining under the richest sunlight, a climate 
soft and serene; whatsoever of all these, blended 
and enjoyed in combination, will accomplish to 
give grace, elevation and refinement to the social 
world, are here united to woo and develop the 
genius of our country and our people. 

In all these natural favors our Western sea- 
board front is more gifted than the classic shores 
of the Mediterranean and the Asian seas—for 
fifty centuries the favorite theme of history, 
poetry andsong. The embellishments which - 
society and the accumulating contributions of a 
hundred successive generations add to nature, 
are not yet there ; but these will come, and to us 
who fan the career of our great country whilst 
we live, the future which posterity will — 
and enjoy is full of the radiance of true glory. 

Such is a homespun and laconic detail of a few 












































on their summit of perpetual congelation, these 
vapors condensed to ice are as solid, as perpetual, 
as the granite rocks. No vapors pass over to the 
inner region, which is naked of snow, timber or 
irrigation. Hence has come this distinctive 
Spanish sobriquet of this sublime sea wall— 
Cordillera Nevada de los Andes, (the snowy 
chain of the Andes,)—to define it specifically 
from the naked masses within! Thus, since 
this ancient and familiar Andes has come to be 
domesticated in our empire, within the States of 
California and Oregon, has it been thoughtlessly 
plundered of its name, defined only by an ex- 
pletive snowy, and incontinently ignored of its 
supreme, coronated rank in the mountain system 
of the world. 

If then you require from me a description of 
this fourth subdivision of our mountain forma- 
tion, I bid you peruse again the fascinating 
pages of Prescott and his predecessors; the ro- 
mantic historians of Cortez, Alvarado and 
Pizarro ; and above all, the oracular inspiration 
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essential facts necessary to comprehend the 
“mountain formation of North America,’ and 
to know where and what it is. 

Very respectfully, W. Ginprn. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SUGAR MAKING. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1857. 
Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Dear Sir: A reply to your inquiries in re- 
lation to the requisite instruction for arranging 
mills, boilers, tanks, fetters, coolers, &c., &c.,tand 
then also, the *‘ modus operandi,” after all are 
ready, will be rather difficult to give in a manner 
satisfactory even to ourselves, with the light be- 
fore us. We have spared no pains or time in 
collecting information to enable us as far as pos- 
sible to give to others engaged in the pioneering 
of this new Sugar Cane movement. We shall 
do the best we can, however, and urge those en- 
gaged in it to be thorough in experimenting, try 
all the modes and means known, and be sure to 
keep some careful record for future use. In the 
course of two weeks we expect to be in posses- 
sion of the results of a test in Florida near Orange 
Springs, which shall be made public whatever it 
is. Mismanagement has deprived us of the use 
of the cane we had planted in the hot house for 
early test. The first that will be worked besides 
that in Florida, will be at Gov. Hammond’s about 
the 10th or 15th of August. Col. Peters tells us 
that his 70 acres of ‘‘ Sorgho,”’ are now about six 


feet high and will be ready from 1st to 15th 
September ; he has some earlier planted that he 


will work about the 20th of August. On this 
he uses a two horse mill just being shipped by 
us, and a steam power mill for his large crop 
He only designs making syrup or molasses, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a small experiment with sugar. 
The cane must be allowed to mature fully, not 
attempting to work it until the seed is fully out 
of the milk, and as some of the tillers will be 
rather later than others it will no doubt be better 
to throw them out for fodder than jeopardize the 
rest. The leaves should be stripped off before 
cutting and the top cut off with the seed some 
two-and-a-half or three feet down, as there is not 
much saccharine juice in the upper end. Then 
if your apparatus is ready, cut, and grind as fast 
as you cut, and boil as fast as you grind, since 
the less time the stalks or cut cane are exposed 
the better. The juice, if concentrated by the 
usual process, will pass through two sieves—first 
No. 8 and then No. 16, set over a large tin fun- 
nel immediately under the mill, (which will be 
set about three feet from the ground upon three 
posts firmly bedded in the ground about three 
feet.) This funnel is contracted toa pipe of two 
inches diameter, running under ground past 
the horse’s track, and entering a tank either lined 
with tin or painted thoroughly, and varnished so 
as to be impervious to the juice and easily washed 
clean, when left idle for even one hour. The 
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juice is raised by tin buckets or tin or copper 
pump from this to a clarifier. This may be of 
sheet iron No. 8, and about 12 inches deep and 
large enough to fill your first kettle, and set 
higher with draw off pipe and stop-cock entering 
at the bottom. This clarifier is set so that the 
heat is applied under it after leaving the range 
of boilers and may be shut off by damper into 
another side flue, while you discharge this pan. 
The heat being applied slowly, a thick scum rises 
and when near boiling you change dampers and 
draw off until the juice begins to show sediment 
or scum, then clean the pan and fill again, and 
soon. Now in this first kettle you add lime well 
slacked and sifted, until your juice will not 
change the color of litmus paper (which can be 
got at any good drug store quite cheaply.) While 
the juice is acid it will change it to a reddish 
hue, and if thus boiled will neither granulate nor 
keep sweet as molasses. With our two horse 
mill of rollers 17 inches long, we use three boilers 
holding 60, 40 and 20 gallons, with the latter 
immediately over the fire and set with flaring 
walls or jambs, rising aboye each about 6, 8 and 
10 inches, and completely cemented with water- 
lime. The last or 20 gallon boiler should be 
higher than the 40 and that above the 60, so 
that the scum will run through the gap into the 
next kettle behind successively. The scum 
should also be thrown back whenever accumu- 
lated into the hindmost kettle. If you have no 
experience in testing the syrup in the “battery,” 
a thermometer made for that purpose can be ob- 
tained in most large cities for a dollar or so. It 
requires to be graduated up to say 250°, as about 
240° Fahrenheit is considered the proper point. 
Should the heat rise above this, you must open 
your fire doors and throw over the fire an arm- 
ful of begasse from the mill, and then discharge 
the syrup as quickly as possible and refill from 
the next kettle, thus continuing successively. 

The coolers into which you discharge may be 
of good clear white pine without paint inside, 
and 12 inches deep and large enough to hold 4 
charges, and then left to cool and granulate, or 
if you make molasses only, you will use barrels, 
staves of oak and heads of pine or cypress, 
thoroughly made. 

In regard to crystallizing the sorgho sugar, we 
to-day went with Col. Peters to the sugar re- 
finery of Messrs. Eastwick & Brothers, No. 73 
Vine-st. of this city, carrying with us some sugar 
made from the sorgho, by Col. Peters in Georgia, 
and by Mr. Wray in France. These specimens 
were subjected to the severest chemical test and 
examined under a powerful microscope, and both 
proved to be true crystallizable sugar and not 
glucose. As the examiners are perhaps not sur- 
passed in this country—not even in Boston—we 
deem these experiments highly satisfactory. They 
promise a public report of the examination soon. 

Yours, &c. 
Hepeers, Free & Co. 
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urdays. I don’t desire to tell tales out of school, 
but | must beg some little boys and girls of my 
acquaintance to learn a lesson from Miss Blair's 
example. They may think as she did at first, 
that perhaps they can keep bad language and 
vile stories from making an impression, but they 
are wrong. No one can bein the habit, even 
for a brief time, of listening to profane and 
wicked language, without danger of becoming 
used to it, and even of repeating in his mind the 
things he hears. ‘ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” Be careful, children, what books 
and papers you read, and whom you hear talk 
from day to day; for when you become used to 
sinful language, and can hear it without a shud- 
der, the first step in ruin is taken.—Amertcan 


Messenger. 





THE DESK LINING. 


One afternoon after school was dismissed, Miss 
Blair, the teacher, was busy setting copies, and 
writing at her table in the deserted school room. 
While thus engaged, little Addy Lane, who lives 
next door, and whose sunny temper makes her 
the angel of the school house, put her round 
curly head in the door, and said, “ Teacher, may 
I come in and sit with you if I will keep very 
still?”” No one could refuse to admit such a 
loving innocent child, so Addy was soon seated 
by her teacher, with permission to “ fix up” her 
desk. After all the things were taken out and 
laid on the table, the newspaper in the bottom 
was found to be stained with ink, and yellow 
with age ; so Addy went to a basket in the entry, 
and selected the cleanest and whitest of a pile of 
papers which had been brought by Joe Lincoln, 
the postmaster’s son, for lighting the fire, and 
cutting a piece just the size of the old lining, 
covered the bottom of the desk neatly, and had 
every thing in exact order when Miss Blair was 
ready to go home. 


A few days after, when sent by Miss Blair to 
bring her knife from her desk, she found to her 
surprise that the neat lining she had so carefully 
put in was gone, and the yellow, stained one in 
its place. Addy could hardly contain her feel- 
ings to wait till recess, and as soon as the bell 
tinkled she hastened to Miss Blair, and asked 
her why she made the change, and if she was 
offended with her, that she should undo what she 
had tried to do so well. Seeing Addy’s grieved, 
tearful face, Miss Blair hastened to explain the 
matter. 


“The paper you put in, Addy, was clean and 
white and neatly fitted, but it contained some 
wicked jokes ridiculing the Bible, and many 
silly songs and stories, which you did not notice. 
I tried not to see them at first, but found that 
each time I opened my desk my eye rested upon 
them, and that without knowing it 1 had com- 
mitted one of the profane jests to memory, so 
that it was running through my mind as I went 
about my duties. So, dear Addy, I reluctantly 
tore out the neat lining you put in, and burned 
it, because I dared not become used to such 
wicked language, for fear of sinning against God. 
My old stained paper will do very well till Addy 
finds one upon which [ can rest my eyes with 
safety.” Addy was abundantly satisfied with 
the explanation, though she had been very much 
mortified at having her nice arrangements dis- 
turbed. 


T am afraid all Miss Blair’s pupils are not as 
fearful of becoming used to sights and sounds of 
sin as she was, else little Johnny Beach, whose 
father and mother are now in heaven, and always 
— him to fear God, would not dare to hang 
about the tavern stoop, listening to profane and . 
wicked stories; and Rens Smith too would be| "8 ee ete Brewin ton 
more careful whom he goes nutting with on Sat- T. B. Reap. 





THE BLESSED DEAD. 


Oh, happy childhood ! tender buds of spring, 
Touched in the May-time by a wandering frost ; 
Ye have escaped the summer’s sultry wing ; 
No drought hath parched you, and no wind hath 
tossed, 
Shaking the pearls of morning from your breast ; 
Ye have been gathered ere your sweets were lost, 
Ere winged passions stole into your rest 
To rob the heart of all its dewy store. 
Now in the endless May-time over head, 
In starry gardens of the azure shore, 
Ye bloom in light, and are for evermore 
The blessed dead. 


Ye youths and maidens, dear to Joy and Love, 
But fallen midway between morn and noon,— 
Or bird-like flown, as if some longing dove 
Should seek a better clime while yet ’tis June, 
Leaving our fields forlorn! Oh, happy flight! 
Gone while your hearts are full of summer tune, 
And ignorant of the autumnal blight,— 
Ere yet a leaf hath withered on the bough 
Or innocent rose hath drooped its dying head: 
Gone with the virgin lilies on your brow, 
Ye, singing in immortal youth, are now 
The blessed dead. 


And ye, who in the harvest of your years 

Were stricken when the sun was in mid air, 
And left the earth bedewed at noon with tears,— 

Ye have known all of life that is most fair, 
The laugh of April and the summer bloom. 

Ye with the oratige blossoms in your hair, 
Who sleep in bridal chambers of the tomb ; 

Or ye, who with the sickle in the hand, 
Have bowed amid the sheaves the manly head, 
And left the toil unto a mournful band,— 
Ye all are numbered in yon resting land, 

The blessed dead. 


And ye, who like the stately upland oak, 
Breasted the full allotted storms of time, 
And took new strength from every gusty stroke,— 
And ye, who like a vine long taught to climb 
And weigh its native branches with ripe frait,— 
Much have ye suffered ’neath the frosty rime 
Which autumn brings, and winter's loud dispute.! 
But now, transplanted in the fields afar, 
Your age is like a withered foliage shed,— 
And where Youth’s fountain sparkles like a star, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien InteLiLicence.—Liverpool dates are to the 
5th inst. 

Encianp.—Parliament was prorogued on the 28th 
ult. Nothing official had been promulgated relative 
to the Atlantic Telegraph. It had been suggested 
that if the attempt should be postponed, the govern- 
ment might purchase the cable, for communication 
with India, but Lord Palmerston stated in the House 
of Commons that this could not be done without the 
sanction of Parliament, which could not be obtained 
during the present season. It was reported that the 
Directors had been offered a higher price per mile for 
the whole remaining cable than the cost of replacing 
it. On inquiry, they had been assured by the govern- 
ment that vessels, officers and men would be furnished 
for a renewal of the attempt next summer, and it was 
generally supposed that it would not be undertaken 
until that time. 

Lord Palmerston stated in Parliament that tele- 
graphic connection with India, via the Euphrates, 
had not yet been sanctioned by the Turkish govern- 
ment. 

Fraxce.—The valley of Dappes, between France 
and Switzerland, the right to which has long been 
contested between the two governments, has been 
avowedly incorporated with the former country, 
although the Congress of Vienna acknowledged the 
claim of Switzerland. 

It is said that a maritime conference of various 
European powers is about to be held at Paris, to con- 
sider the subject of collisions at sea, and to adopt 
measures for their prevention. 

Iraty.—Fresh political arrests have been made in 
Genoa and Turin. Great activity is shown in the 
construction of railroads in the Papal States. The 
Pope has purchased and presented to the University 
of Bologna, the library of the celebrated linguist, Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti, which. consists chiefly of works in 
the ancient and Eastern languages, including dic- 
tionaries and grammars for eighty different tongues 
or dialects. Guiseppe Crocco, the oldest European 
journalist, recently died at the age of 88, having been 
for fifty years the editor of the Gazetta di Genoa. 


Swepen.—The government recently proposed to es- 
tablish religious liberty, and allow Lutherans to em- 
brace other doctrines, and as a first step, to abolish 
the penalty of banishment against the proposers of 
such changes, but the project was rejected by the 
legislature, by a majority of five. 

Spain.—The Mexican Envoy had arrived at Cadiz, 
to embark for Mexico. The new Governor of Cuba, 
who was to go out d@ring the present month, would 
take with him the ultimatum of the Spanish govern- 
ment on the Mexican question. . 


Avstria.—The government has issued an order for 
the reduction of the Austrian army in Italy, to the 
extent of 20,000 men, to take place this autumn. 

Turkry.—Negotiations are said to have been opened 
by the British minister to obtain the consent of the 
Porte to the passage of a British army through Egypt, 
to India. Diplomatic relations with France, Russia, 
Prussia and Sardinia, have been resumed. 

Complaints of ill-treatment are made by Christians 
in various parts of Turkey. The old Mohammedan 
fanaticism is said to have revived, and the efforts of 
the authorities to prevent these abuses are unavailing. 

Inp1a.—A battle took place on the 5th of 7th month, 
near Agra, between the garrison of that place and the 
mutineers, who had received large reinforcements, in 
which the British forces were obliged to retire with a 
heavy loss. General Barnard, the English commander 
before Delhi, has died of cholera. Only 2000 men 
could be mustered for an attack on that place. The 
rebels still held it on'the 14th of 7th month. Discon- 
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tent is stated to have shown itself around Bombay, 
but it had been suppressed, and other parts of that 
Presidency were tranquil. Calcutta had suffered from 
a scarcity of provisions, but they were beginning to 
arrive by the rivers. The harvest was in imminent 
danger of being destroyed, the principal manufac- 
tories were abandoned, and the exports amounted to 
scarcely any thing. 

Cuina.—Lord Elgin arrived at Hong Kong 7th mo. 
2d. He proposed, it is said, to proceed with his fleet 
to the mouth of the Peiho river near Pekin, whence 
he would transmit a letter to the Emperor, requiring 
him, within a specified time, either to recognize or re- 
pudiate the acts of his officers at Canton. Ifhe de- 
cline the latter course, Lord Elgin will declare war, 
and attempt to occupy Canton. 


AvsTRALIA.—The shipments of gold from Melbourne, 
from the first of the year to 6th mo. 25th, were over a 
million and a quarter of ounces. 

The Victoria House of Assembly had resolved to 
abolish the public grant for the support of religion. 
An offer for the establishment of a line of steamers 
between Sidney and Panama, had been accepted by 
the government of New South Wales. 


DomeEstic.—A treaty between the United States and 
New Granada has been signed, providing for a com- 
mission to settle all claims for damages made by our 
citizens against that government. The other ques- 
tions in controversy are postponed. 

The new Constitution of Iowa has been adopted by 
a popular vote of 40,311 in its favor, to 36,681 against 
it; exclusive of four counties which failed to make 
official returns, and which if counted would reduce 
the majority to 1,416. A provision allowing colored 
persons the right of suffrage was submitted to a sepa- 
rate vote, and was lost by. a very large majority. 

The State Constitution for Minnesota, adopted by 
the Convention, and to be submitted to the people, 
prohibits slavery, and guarantees liberty of the press, 
trial by jury, &c. All Judges and Justices are to be 
elected by the people. White male citizens of the 
United States, 21 years of age, residing in the United 
States one year, and in the State four months next 
preceding any election, may vote ; also white persons 
of foreign birth, with the same qualifications of age 
and residence, who shall have legally declared their 
intention to become citizens; and persons of mixed 
white and Indian blood, and of Indian blood under 
certain regulations. St.Paul is to be the seat of gov- 
ernment until located elsewhere by the legislature. 

The committee appointed by the Grasshopper Falls 
Convention, in Kansas, has issued an address to the 
people of the United States, explaining the present 
state of affairs in the Territory, and their reasons for 
resolving to vote at the election next month, but ex- 
pressing little hope of fair dealing or success. They 
also warn the Missourians to refrain from another in- 
vasion, unless they desire a bloody and protracted 
war. The St. Louis Democrat says that the expenses 
of that State, in the late civil war in Kansas, it is es- 
timated, were $2,500,000. The Constitutional Con- 
vention met on the 7th inst. 


Tue New Comet.—The comet recently discovered 
at the Cambridge Observatory, has been constantly in- 
creasing in brightness ever since its discovery, and is 
now Visible to the naked eye in the constellation 
Bootes. The comet was at its least distance from the 
earth on the Ist inst., and was then distant from us 
about fifty millions of miles ; it will reach its perihel- 
ion on the 29th of this month, and will then be abput 
fifty millions of miles from the sun. Its motion is 
retrograde. It is said not to be the great comet of 
1244, the return of which was looked for between 
1856 and 1860, but its elements somewhat resemble 
those of a comet discovered in 1818. 


